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THE CUNEIFORM ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 

By Dr. Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

[An inaugural address delivered by Dr. Paul Haupt at the University of Gcettingen, Dee., 1880.1 

Translated by S. Burnham. 



That the old Babylonians were acquainted with a myth of a flood, which resem- 
bles, in the most striking way, even in details, the two accounts of the deluge 
contained in chaps, vi.-ix. of Gen., which have been worked over by an editor 
into one story, and which especially resembles the so-called Jehovistic account, 
was known long ago from the fragments of a history of Babylon which was writ- 
ten in Greek by a Chaldean priest named Berossus in the reign of Antiochus 
Soter, between 280 and 270 B. C. According to the extracts from this work, 
which have been preserved for us in Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus, the 
course of events connected with this great flood, was as follows: 

"Kronos made known in a dream to the tenth king of Babylon, Xisuthros, or 
Sisithros, that, on the fifteenth of the month Daesios, there would occur great 
rains, and all mankind would be destroyed by a great flood. He commanded him 
to bury in Sippara, the city of the sun, all the records of antiquity engraven on 
stone, to build a ship in which he should embark with his family and his nearest 
friends, to provide for himself food and drink, and to take with him in the ship 
the birds and the four-footed beasts. Xisuthros obeyed ; built the ship, 9000 feet 
long and 2000 feet wide ; gathered every thing together as he had been command- 
ed; and embarked in the ship with his wife, and his child, and his nearest friends. 

When the flood had poured in, and then immediately ceased, Xisuthros sent out 
some birds to see if they could discover land anywhere, which had already emerg- 
ed from the water. But, as they found neither food nor resting-place, they came 
back to the ship. After some days, Xisuthros sent them out a second time, and 
they returned with mud upon their feet. But, when he sent them out for the 
third time, they did not return again. Then Xisuthros knew that the earth had 
become dry again. He made an opening in the ship, and saw that it was station- 
ary upon a mountain. Then he disembarked with his wife, his daughter, and his 
helmsman ; erected an altar ; offered a sacrifice ; and disappeared, together with 
the others who had disembarked with him. When the others, who had remained 
in the ship, sought for him, and called him by name, they heard a voice from the 
skies, telling them that they should lead a godly life ; that he, on account of his 
piety, had been taken away to the gods, and that his wife, his daughter, and his 
helmsman had been made sharers in this honor. The land where they were, they 
were told, was Armenia; and they were bidden to return from here to Babylon, 
and to dig up the writings buried at Sippara. 

When they heard this, they offered sacrifices to the Gods, returned on foot to 
Babylon, dug up the holy writings, founded cities and temples, and built again 
Babylon. Of the ship, however, there are still remains in the mountains of Kar- 
dua in Armenia. Many people scrape the bitumen from these, and use it as a 
protection against sickness." 

The points of resemblance between this Babylonian account of a flood, and the 
Jehovistic portions of the Biblical account of the deluge, are very striking. So 
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much so that it was long in doubt whether this flood-legend originated in Babylon 
before the time of the exile or not. But, in the autumn of 1872, George Smith, 
the assistant in the Assyrian department of the British Museum, a man whose too 
early death is much to be lamented, had the good fortune to discover, upon an 
Assyrian clay tablet, from the royal library of the king Sardanapalus, the cunei- 
form account of the deluge, by which the independence and genuineness of Beros- 
sus's account of a flood was strikingly confirmed. 

Smith found, in the collection of the British Museum, the half of a whitish- 
yellow clay tablet which, according to all appearance, had originally been divided 
on each side into three columns. In the third column of the front side, he read 
the words: "On the mountain Nizir, the ship stood still. Then I took a dove out, 
and let her fly. The dove flew hither and thither; but, since there was no resting- 
place there, she returned back to the ship." He recognized at once that he had 
here discovered a fragment of the cuneiform account of the deluge. With un- 
wearied patience, he set himself at the task of seeking for other fragments among 
the thousands of pieces of Assyrian clay tablets, which are stored away in the 
British Museum. His efforts were crowned with success. He found, indeed, no 
piece which furnished the missing part for the tablet first discovered ; but, in- 
stead, fragments of two other eopies of the cuneiform account of the deluge, 
which completed the text as was desired, and furnished also several important 
various readings. 

One of these duplicates, which consists of sixteen small pieces put together, 
contained the common subscription, " The property of Sardanapalus, the king of 
hosts, the king of the land of Assyria ;" and also the statement that this account 
of the deluge was the eleventh tablet of a series. Several fragments of this series 
Smith had already noticed in the collection of the British Museum. He put 
together, with incredible pains, all these fragments ; and found that the account 
of the deluge was only the episode in a great heroic poem which celebrated the 
deeds of an old king of Erech in twelve cantos consisting altogether of about 
3000 lines. 

The name of this hero is written in ideographs, the phonetic signification of 
which would give the reading Izdubar, somewhat as the phonetic value of the 
ideographs which form the name Nebukadnezer, in Assyrian Nabu-kudurri-usur, 
is An-pa-sa-du-sis. Different interpretations of the name have been attempted. 
A. H. Sayce has lately expressed, in a letter to me, the ingenious conjecture that 
the name is to be read as being originally Kibir, the dialectic Sumerian form of 
the Akkadian gibil, " fire.'' This is nevertheless as yet very doubtful. So much, 
however, is clear, that Izdubar is identical with Nimrod, whose deeds are still 
preserved in the mouth of the people in the lands of the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes, and of whom the Bible, in the table of nations in Genesis, says, " And Ku§h 
begat Nimrod. He commenced to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord. Therefore it is said, he is a mighty hunter before 
the Lord like Nimrod. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, Erech, 
Akkad, and Kalneh, in the land of Sinear (that is Sumer). From this land, he 
went forth to Assyria, and founded Nineveh, Rehoboth 'ir, Kelah, and Resen, 
which lies between Nineveh and Kelah. These (four together) form the great 
city (Nineveh)." 

So far as the contents of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic are concerned, which is 
of the highest importance for the right understanding of both the cuneiform and 
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the Biblical account of the deluge, these may be briefly stated as follows. The 
fragments which are preserved (unfortunately, the first part is completely gone) 
begin with a description of the sufferings which the city of Erech, at that time 
the chief city of South Babylonia, had to endure under the tyranny of Elamitish 
conquerors. Erech had formerly been ruled by Dumuzi, or Tammuz, the Babylon- 
ian Adonis ; and, after his death, his wife Istar, or Astarte, the Babylonian Venus, 
had received the sovereignty. She, however, had not been able to withstand the 
invaders, or, as the cuneiform tablet says, " to raise her head before the enemy." 
Then appears Mmrod, who was already known far and wide as a mighty hunter, 
upon the scene. His family belongs to the Babylonian city Marad. His ancestor 
is Samas-napistim, whose surname is Adra-hasis, or Hasis-adra, the Xisuthros of 
Berossus. In Erech, he has a wonderful dream. The stars of heaven fall upon 
the earth and strike upon his back. A terrible being stands before him, provided 
with claws like a lion. 

Mmrod is deeply moved by this vision. He questions all the wise men and 
seers, and promises to them rich rewards ; but no one is able to interpret the 
dream. Then he hears of a seer who is greatly renowned on account of his "wis- 
dom in all things, his knowledge of all that is apparent and hidden," who dwells, 
however, far from men in a lonesome wilderness in a cave among the beasts of 
the woods. " He ate his food by night with the gazelles, he kept company by day 
with the beasts of the field, he delighted bis heart with the worms of the water." 
The name of this wonderful being, who, in the representations on the old- 
Babylonian cylindrical seals, is always set forth with horns upon his head, and 
with the feet and the tail of a bull, is Eabani, that is "Ea (the god of the water 
deeps and of unfathomable wisdom ) is my creator." At first, the sun-god Samas, 
the protector of Mmrod, attempts to induce him to come to Erech, and to inter- 
pret the dream of Mmrod. Then Sa'idu, " the hunter," goes to him, but in vain. 
Finally Mmrod recommends to Sa'idu to take with him the two women Samhatu 
and Harimtu, that they may win Eabani over. At first, Samhatu comes to him, 
and then Harimtu, and " before their words," reads the fourth column of the third 
tablet, " fled away the wisdom of his heart, and vanished." He consents to go to 
Mmrod ; but he determines to take with him a powerful mandinu, a lion of the 
desert, in order to put to the test the power of the much praised hero. Great 
festivals are arranged in order to celebrate the coming of the wise seer. Mmrod 
slays the lion ; and thereupon Eabani makes a covenant of friendship with him, 
and becomes ever after his inseparable companion. 

What follows is, unfortunately, very much mutilated ; but, out of the fragments 
hitherto found, it can be at least discovered that Mmrod and Eabani form the 
determination to slay the Elamitish tyrant Humbaba. They force their way into 
the palace of the king, who in a kisat erini u surmeni, " in a wood of cedars and 
cypresses," had established his residence ; and free Babylonia from the yoke of 
the foreign dominion of the Elamites. With this, closes the fifth canto of the epic. 

The following tablet, the sixth ( K. 231 in the collection of the British Museum ) 
is, with the exception of the eleventh containing the episode of the deluge, the 
only one of which the original text has as yet been published in the London work 
on the inscriptions. I will, therefore, allow myself to give the story somewhat 
more fully at this point, and to seek at the same time to illustrate to some extent 
the modes of expression used in the poem. 

After that Mmrod had killed the tyrant Humbaba, and had put the crown of 
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Erech upon his own head, he rose to the summit of power, so that even the god- 
dess Istar sought to win his love. 

"To the favor of Nimrod raised the majesty of Istar her eyes." 'Nimrod,' 
said she, "be my husband. Thou shalt be my husband, and I will be thy wife. 
I will make thee ride in a wagon of gold and precious stones. Kings, Princes, and 
Lords shall be subject to thee, and kiss thy feet.' " 

Nimrod, however, rejected her hand. "Thou didst love Tammuz," said he, 
" over whom they mourn year by year. Thou didst love the eagle, and then didst 
break his wings. Now he sits in the forest, and cries, O my wings ! Thou didst 
love also the lion, full of power; thou didst love a horse, courageous in battle; 
also Tabula, the shepherd, and Isullanu, the gardener of thy father ; but all thou 
didst poorly reward. If now thou lovest me, it will happen to me as to them." 

" When Istar heard this, 
Istar was angry and ascended to Heaven. 
Then appeared Istar before the face of Ami her father and 
Before the face of Anatu her mother, and said, 
My Father, Nimrod has insulted me." 

"With this ends the second column. In the following column, the angered god- 
dess prays her father to create a divine bull and to send him against Erech. Ami 
grants her request ; but the monster is killed by Nimrod and Ilabani. Ilabani 
seizes him by the horns and the tail, and Nimrod deals him the deadly blow. 
Then Istar mounts the wall of Erech, and utters a terrible curse. " Woe to thee, 
Nimrod " she calls, " woe to thee !" As Eabani, however, hears these words of the 
goddess, he cuts off the member from the divine bull, and throws it in her face. 
Then Istar assembles her attendants, the Samhati and the Harimati ; and they 
made a lamentation over the member of the divine bull. But Nimrod has the bull 
brought, by his comrades, before the sun-god Samas, and consecrates to him the 
monster. Then they washed their hands in the Euphrates, took the road to 
Erech, and returned thither again. 

The offense against the gods was at once followed by its punishment. Anatu, 
the mother of Istar, snatches away Eabani by a sudden death, and smites Nimrod 
with sickness. Tortured with pains, and tormented by frightful dreams, the hero 
determines to go in search of his ancestor Samas-napistim, Hasis-adra, the son of 
Ubaratutu, the far-off one, who leads, " at the mouth of the streams," an immor- 
tal life, in order to ask him how he can find healing. He sets out on this journey, 
and comes to the scorpion-men, gigantic monsters with a double shape, who watch 
the sun at its rising and setting. Their feet rest in hell while their heads touch 
the lattice-work of heaven. One of the scorpion-men shows him the way to the 
land where dwells Hasis-adra, who has been carried away to the gods ; and Nim- 
rod continues his weary wanderings. He travels through a wide extended un- 
fruitful desert of sand until he comes to a wonderful grove, the fruit of whose 
trees is precious stones, and which is guarded by the two nymphs Siduri and 
Sabitu. Finally he comes to a body of water, and finds there the ferryman 
Ameli-Ea* i. e. "Servant of Ea." They embark together in the vessel, and 
Ameli-^a steers towards the " Waters of Death." After a long voyage, they 
come to the far-off land at the mouth of the streams, where Hasis-adra dwells ; 
and he now relates to Nimrod his deliverance from the great flood. This account 



* [In the lecture, this name appears as Urubel. The form here given is Dr. Haupt's later trans- 
literation of the cuneiform characters.— S. B.] 
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of the deluge fills the first four columns of the eleventh tablet of the poem. 
Hasis-adra then makes known to Nimrod also the oracle of the gods in regard to 
the way in which he can be freed from the curse which rests upon him. Ameli- 
Ea takes the hero, and bathes him in the seas, and thus the curse is washed away. 
Then Nimrod embarks again in the vessel with the ferryman, and returns healed 
to Erech. Here he raises again his lamentations over his deceased friend Eabani, 
until at last the god Ea hears him, and commands his son Merodach to lead back 
the shade of the seer from the under-world, and to suffer him to ascend to the 
land of the blessed, where the fallen heroes dwell, " lying on the beds of rest, and 
ever drinking pure water.' ' With this, closes the poem. 

Sir Henry Eawlinson, the "Father of Assyriology," was the first to point out 
(in a very sagacious article in the Athenaeum of Dec. 7, 1882) that the twelve 
cantos of the poem evidently symbolized the course of the sun in the heavens, 
and that each tablet corresponds to a month in the year, reckoned according to one 
of the signs of the Zodiac. This view was afterwards farther developed by 
Frangois Lenormant in his book "Les premieres civilisations," and by A. II. 
Sayce in his suggestive lectures on " Babylonian Literature."' Smith has express- 
ed doubts about the correctness of this view. But it can scarcely be only ac- 
cidental that, for example, Eabani, the wise bull-man, appears upon the scene in 
the second canto, to which the second month Iyyar, i. e. April-May, and, in the 
zodiac, the sign of the bull, corresponds ; especially, since the name of the second 
month, in the old Sumero-Akkadian language, reads Hi yuda shidi, i. e., in 
Assyrian, arah alpi isari, " the month of the righteous bull." Or that, farther, 
Nimrod makes a covenant of eternal friendship with Eabani in the third canto, 
to which the month Sivan, May-June, and, in the zodiac, the sign of the twins, 
corresponds; that Mmrod falls sick in the seventh canto, the month Tishri, 
September-October, when the sun begins to be less powerful ; that he meets with 
the scorpion-men on the following tablet, the eighth, whicli corresponds to the 
month Marcheshvan, Assyrian ArahSamna, (New-Babylonian Arahsavna,) i. e.. 
" the eighth month,'' and in the zodiac, to the sign of the scorpion ; that, finally, 
the account of the deluge is given in the eleventh canto, which corresponds to the 
eleventh month Shabatu, which is consecrated to the god of storms and rain, 
fommon, and ansvrers to the eleventh sign of the zodiac, the Water-bearer. In 
addition, it may be noticed that this month, in Sumero-Akkadian, has the name 
iti asa segi, or, in Assyrian, arah arrat zunni, "month of the curse of rain,"— we 
should say, " month of the sin-flood ( Suendfluthmonat )." 

I pass now to notice somewhat more particularly the account of the deluge, 
which is for us, indeed, the most interesting part of the whole epic. This eleventh 
tablet, which now exists in three copies, is the best preserved of the whole series. 
Only the beginning was very much mutilated. Hormuzd Rassam, it is true, two 
years ago, brought from Mesopotamia a little half-burnt fragment which pur- 
ported to be the beginning of a fourth deluge tablet, and contained the important 
statement that the city Surippak, for which Berossus has Larankha, lay on the 
Euphrates ; but, nevertheless, it had not been possible up to this time to translate 
the first twenty lines in a satisfactory way. Happily, there came to the collection 
of the British Museum a little while ago a small piece of a Babylonian clay tablet, 
on which this very beginning of the text is contained, nearly perfect. Mr. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, the successor of Smith in the British Museum, had the 
goodness to send me, some days ago, a copy of this fragment. I am able, there- 
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fore, to give here, for the first time, the beginning of the cuneiform account of 
the deluge, true to the original. 

"I will relate to thee, Nimrod,'' begins Hasis-adra his account, "the story of 
my deliverance, and I will also make known to thee the oracle of the gods. Thou 
knowest the city of Surippak, which lies on the bank of the Euphrates. This city 
was very old when their heart impelled the gods therein to cause a deluge, — all 
the great gods, their father Anu, their counsellor the warlike Bel their throne- 
bearer Adar, their guide Ennugi. The Lord of inscrutable wisdom, the god Ea, 
was, howeVer, with them, and announced to me their decision. ' Man of Surip- 
pak,. son of Ubaratutu,' said he 'leave thy house, and build a ship.' [According 
to Dr. Haupt's later discoveries, the words " and save all the living things thou 
canst find," should be added here.— S. B.] ' They intend to destroy the seeds of 
life. Therefore, do thou preserve alive seeds of life of every sort, and bring them 
up into the ship.'* 

Then built I the ship, and furnished it with food. I divided its interior into 
t= . . apartments ; I looked after the seams, and filled them up. I poured three 
sars of bitumen over its outside, and three sars of bitumen over its inside. i 

All that I possessed, I gathered together, and brought on the ship, all my gold, 
all my silver, and seeds of life of every sort, all my male servants and all my 
female servants, the cattle of the field, the wild beasts of the field, also my nearest 
friends, — all these I brought on board, When at last the sun-god brought on the 
appointed time, then said a voice, ' At evening will the heavens rain destruction. 
Embark in the ship, and shut thy door. The appointed time is come,' said the 
voice, ' at evening will the heavens rain destruction,' With anxiety, I awaited 
the going down of the sun on this day, the day on which I was to commence my 



* [For what next follows in the lecture, the following later translation, made by Dr. Haupt from 
fragments discovered by him in the British Museum in May, 1882, ought to be substituted, and is, 
therefore, here given in its place. The German original has been published by Dr. Haupt in his 
work, "The Akkadian Language" (Asher & Co., Berlin, 1883).— S. B. 

' The ship which thou shalt build, x [the chai acters indicating the number are illegible.— S. B.] 
cubits in length its measure, and y cubits the extent of its height and breadth. Do not launch it 
into the sea.' 

As I heard this, I said to Ea my Lord, ' [thy command,] my Lord, which thou hast thus made 
known, I will perform, I will accomplish. But the dwellers in the city, the people and the elders, 
will [flock together].' 

Then Ea opened his mouth, and spoke. He said to me his servant, -Then shalt thou thus say 
to them: 'I know that Bel is hostilely disposed towards me. I cannot remain in this city; in 
Bel's province, I cannot raise my hand. But I will not go down to the sea, but remain by Ea my 
Lord. But the heavens will rain down upon you a mighty flood of water; [men.l birds and 
cattle will [perish] . Only the fishes ' [what follows is badly mutilated.— S. B.] 

There is also a short passage of the lecture omitted from the translation at this point. This 
omission is made because the omitted portion, as Dr. Haupt says in his excursus (p. 3) in Schra- 
der's "Die Keilinschriften u. d. Alt. Test.," " probably does not belong to a copy of the eleventh 
tablet of the Izdubar legends [ in other words, the Nimrod Epic. — S. B. ], but rather to a text 
which is related to this as 'the Journey of Istar to the Infernal Regions ' (comp. Smith, Chald. 
Genesis, p. 198) to the seventh tablet of the epic." 

This omitted portion reads as follows:— S. B. 

" Ea, however, ordered me to carry out his commands, and said to me his servant, ' Shut not 
the door of the ship behind thee before the time comes in which I shall bid thee. Then embark, 
and take on the ship thy stores of grain, all thy possessions and goods, thy family, thy servants 
and maids, and thy nearest friends, The cattle of the field, the wild beasts of the field, will I 
myself send to thee, that they may be hidden behind the door of the ship.' "] 

+ [The characters are here illegible.— S. B. ] 

t [This paragraph is but a partial translation. The text is very imperfect here.— S. B.] 
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voyage. I was afraid, but I embarked in the ship, and closed my door, to shut up 
the ship. To Bumrkurgal, the helmsman, I entrusted the mighty structure and 
its load. 

Then arose Mu-seri-ina-namari from the base of the heavens, a dark mass of 
clouds, in the midst of which the storm god Rimmon made his thunder crash, 
while Nebo and Serru rush upon one another. The throne-bearers * stride* over 
mountain and valley ; the mighty god of plagues sets free the whirlwinds ; the god 
Adar causes the canals continually to overflow; the gods of the great (subterra- 
nean) water bring up mighty floods, and make the earth shake with their might ; 
the storm god's sea of waves mounts up to heaven ; all light was changed to dark- 
ness. 

Brother cares no more for brother ; men trouble themselves no more about one 
another. In heaven itself, the gods are afraid of the deluge. They flee up to the 
(highest^ heaven of the god Anu. As a dog upon his bed, crouch the gods on 
the lattice of heaven. 

The goddess Istar shrinks as a woman in childbirth ; the majestic goddess cries 
with a loud voice, ' Thus then is all changed to mud, as I prophesied to the gods. 
I have foretold to the gods this disaster, and made known the war of destruction 
against my men. But I did not bring forth my men for this, that they might fill 
the sea as the young of fishes.' 

Then wept the gods with her over the spirits of the great ( subterranean ) water. 
Weeping they crouched upon one spot, and pressed their lips together. Six days, 
and seven nights, maintained wind, flood, and storm their mastery. But, on the 
seventh day, subsided the deluge, which, like a mighty army, had fought a battle. 
The sea retired to its bed, and storm and flood ceased. 

But I looked t over the sea, loudly lamenting that the dwellings of men had 
been changed into mud. Like the trunks of trees, floated the corpses about. An 
air-hole had I opened ; and, as the light of day fell upon my countenance, I recoil- 
ed, and sat down weeping ; my tears ran over my face.+ 

But, when the seventh came, I took out a dove, and let her fly. The dove flew 
hither and thither ; but, since there was no resting-place there, she returned again 
to the ship. Then I took a swallow out, and let her fly. The swallow flew hither 
and thither ; but, since there was there no resting-place, she returned again to the 
ship. Then I took a raven out and let him fly. The raven flew away ; and as he 
saw the decrease of the water, he again came near wading carefully through the 
water ; but he returned not again. 

Then I let all out towards the four winds. I offered a sacrifice, and erected an 
altar on the summit of the mountain. I also set up seven Adagur-vessels, and 
spread out under them reeds, cedar-wood, and lightning-plant. The gods breath- 



* 1 According to Suess ( " Antlitz der Erde " ), the water-spouts of the cyclone.— S. B.] 

t [The word used in the lecture is vnysigeA. The word here given is a later translation by Dr. 
Haupt.— S. B.] 

* [For what next follows, Dr. Haupt has given in Suess, " Das Antlitz derErde " (p. +9) a later 
and better translation. This here follows in place of the passage in the lecture.— S. B. 

" I looked upon in all quai'ters (or, wherever I looked) a fearful sea. Towards the twelve abodes 
of heaven, ( i. e. in all directions,) no land. Without purpose, the ship drove towards the region 
of Nizir. Then a mountain of the region of Nizir held the ship fast, and let it go no farther on 
high. On the first, and on the second day, the mountain of Nizir held the ship fast, and let it not 
etc. (Also) on the third and the fourth day, the mountain etc. (In the same way,) on the fifth 
and the sixth day, the mountain etc."] 
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ed in the odor, the gods breathed in the sweet odor, Like flies, crowded the gods 
around the sacrifice. 

Upon this, came the majestic goddess ( Istar ), and raised on high the great 
bows which her father the god of heaven, Anu, had made. ' Evermore will I 
remember this day,' said she ; ' I will not forget it. All the gods may come to the 
altar ; only Bel shall not come to the altar, because he rashly caused the deluge, 
and gave my men to destruction.' 

As then the god Bel drew near, and saw the ship, he was startled. He filled his 
heart full of anger against the gods and the spirits of heaven. ' No soul shall 
escape,' cried he ' no man shall remain alive from the destruction.' 

Then opened the god Adar his mouth, and spoke. He said to the mighty Bel, 
' No other than the god Ea has contrived this. Ea knew ( about our determina- 
tion), and has told him all.' 

Then opened the god Ea his mouth, and spoke. He said to the mighty Bel, 
' Thou art the mighty prince of the gods. But why, why hast thou so rashly acted, 
and caused the deluge ? Let the sinner suffer for his sins, the evil-doer for his 
deeds ; but be gracious to him, that he may not be destroyed, pity him, that he 
may remain alive. Instead of again causing a deluge, let henceforth lions and 
hyenas come, and diminish the number of men, let a famine arise, and depopulate 
the land, let the god of pestilence come, and destroy the men. I have not inform- 
ed Adrahasis of the determination of the great gods ; I only sent him a dream ; 
thus has he learned the determination of the gods.' * 

Then Bel came to his senses ; entered into the ship, seized my hand, and raised 
me up ; he raised up also my wife, and laid her hand in mine. Then he turned to 
us, put himself between us, and uttered the following blessing : " Hitherto was 
Samas-napistim a mortal man ; but now he is, together with his wife, raised to the 
gods. He shall dwell in the far-off land at the ' mouth of the streams.' " Then he 
led me away, and gave me a home in the far-off land at the 'mouth of the 
streams.' Thus ends the episode of the deluge in the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. 

It yet remains for us finally to speak of the relation of this account to the two 
Biblical accounts of the flood. The time does not allow me to treat this impor- 
tant question thoroughly. I must limit myself to making some brief suggestions. 

A well known French Assyriologist has made the claim that the Babylonian 
and Biblical accounts of the deluge only harmonize in the items of the building 
of the vessel, the sending out of the birds, and the end of the submersion. 

I cannot agree with this view. It seems to me that the two accounts have as 
much similarity to one another, as could be in any case expected. The variations 
which we meet, cannot seem striking ; they are, for the most part, founded in the 
difference between the two lands and peoples. Here belongs especially the strong 
monotheistic coloring of the Biblical account, as opposed to the Babylonian poly- 
theism. So also the account, in the cuneiform story of the deluge, concerning the 
building of the vessel, reveals, in every line, a people given to navigation. Here 
we read of an elippu, a real ship, which is entrusted to a malahu [Heb. ff-JQ. — 
S. B.], a helmsman. In Genesis, on the contrary, the expression JT'JK is P ur " 
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posely avoided ; because, according to the opinion of the author, ship-building, at 
the time of the flood, was not yet known. Noah receives, therefore, only the 



* Only to consequence of his great piety was he able to understand this divine message. A 
w icked man would not have been able to interpret correctly the dream. 
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command to make a iT2D, a box. No trace is found, moreover, as it is natural 

T " 

to think, of the distinction of the Jehovist between pure and impure beasts. Also 
the measurements of the vessel do not harmonize in the Biblical and the Babylon- 
ian account, with both the cuneiform account and. that of Berossus. Finally, there 
appears in the deluge episode in the Nimrod epic, together with the dove, Assyrian 
shummatu, and the raven, Assyrian aribu, the swallow also, Assyrian shinuntu. 

Yet these are all only insignificant differences, which are of very little account. 

More important is the difference in the statements concerning the duration of 
the flood. In the Elohist, the event lasts, on the whole 1 moon-year and 11 days, 
therefore just 365 days, a complete sun-year ; in the Jehovist, 61 days ; according 
to the cuneiform account, on the contrary, the flood rages for 7 days, and decreases 
for 7 days, lasts, therefore, on the whole, only 14 days. But even this variation 
cannot weigh very much, when contrasted with the perfect similarity which pre- 
vails in the two accounts, both in reference to the succession of the single items, 
and in regard to the details themselves, even to the forms of expression. If we 
keep before our eyes tbe fact that, in both accounts, the flood is conceived as a 
divine punishment, that, in both, the building of the vessel is exactly described, 
that a period of seven days is set forth, that the closing of the door is expressly 
made prominent, that the thank-offering after the flood is favorably received, 
that, in both, at the end, the divine promise is also given that henceforth there 
shall never come a deluge again, it will be perfectly clear that one account has 
been taken from the other. But, on account of the great age of the Babylonian 
account, which existed in a written form at least 2000 years before Christ, a bor- 
rowing from the Hebrew is impossible. There remains, therefore, only the possi- 
bility that the Hebrews took with them the legend at their emigration from TJr in 
Chaldrea, or that they first came to know it during the exile in Babylon.* 

A final judgment on this question can only be given after we have the Babylon- 
ian originals of the rest of the ancient history in Genesis. As yet we possess, 
besides the account of the deluge in the Nimrod epic, only five fragments of the 
Babylonian account of creation, which exhibit different points of resemblance to 
the Elohistic account of creation. Especially worthy of notice is it that here too, 
after each work of creation, is added ubassimii ilani, "the gods had done well." 
These tablets which, after the beginning of the first, " There was a time when 
neither the heaven above, nor the earth beneath, existed," bear the name " Series 
there was a time when above " have nothing to do with the Nimrod epic. The 
latter is, as has been already said, written upon twelve broad three-column tablets; 
the account of creation, on the contrary, on long small tablets, which contain on 
each side only one column. 

Much work is still to be bestowed on this subject. Assyriology has as yet, un- 
fortunately, only very few adepts to show ; and, of these, again, only three or four 
are earnestly busied with the study of these texts. If fresh powers do not enter 
into this field of labor, much must for a long time to come remain unsolved. It 
is a difficult department, from which the most are frightened away by the mere 
complicated system of the characters, which, besides the numerous ideographs, 
makes use of 240 syllable signs. But every one who has overcome this difficulty, 
and devotes his powers to this new science, can be certain to find a rich reward 
for his pains. 



[ A short passage of the lecture is omitted at this point.— S. B.'J 



